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ALTH AND ENDURANCE OF 
SENATOR SUMNER, 

4 peTTeR from the Hon. Charles Sumner, gated 
gt Aix, Sept. 11, says: 

“a My life ia devoted to my health. I wish that I 
“say that [am not still an invalid; but, except 
tacked by the pain in my chest, I am now 





ThE HE 


eould 


poor and enjoy my baths, my walks, and the 
eo ose and incognito which I find here. 
a begin the Jay with douches, hot and cold, and 


when thoroughly exhausted, am wrapped in sheet 
and blanket and conveyed to my hotel and laid on my 
ted. After my walk I tind myself obliged again to 
take to my bed, for two hours before dinner. But 
this whole treatment is in pleaeant contrast with the 
rotracted sufferings from fire which made my sum- 
 raterment And yet I fear that I must return 
again to that treatment.” 

We have been deeply affected with the simple, 
joreible, mournful recital of the sufferings en- 
aured by the honored Senator from Massachusetts, 
sneonsequence of the brutal injuries inflicted on 
him, and in his person upon Freedom and Human- 
ity, in the Senate Chamber of the United States. 
The Jyief actor in that most cowardly and in- 
famous outrage has since gone to his account. 
From Aun, on the other side the grave, we cannot 
vet receive intelligence ;—possibly, if we could, 
we should hear something about protracted suf- 
fringes from fire there also. Tis side the grave, 
fire ss fining; the other side, retributive and 

penal. 

But Senator Summer's endurance of pain in the 
noble and righteous cause for which he still suffers, 
‘salike an honor and a blessing, and the more, be- 
cause it ts so peculiarly a trial of the mind and 
heart, and of the noblest sensibilities, as well as 
of the body. What he adds to the description of 
hs medical treatment is truly affecting. 

“It is,” he says, “with a pang unspeakable that 
lind myself thus arrested in the labors of: life, 
and in the duties of my position. This is harder 

bear than the fire. 1 do not hear of friends en- 
caged in active service,—like Trumbull in [Uinois 
—without a feeling of envy.” 

\et perhaps the distressed, dejected, and suffer- 
vg soldier at the baths of Aix, is doing more for 
the cause of freedom and of the slave in this 
ountry, (still deeper depressed and suffering,) 
than Trumbull, or any other active politician, even 
on the right side, nay, than all of them put to- 
gether. Who knows? Whocan tell? This con- 
tinued discipline of inactivity, as well as suffer- 
ng, is of an all-wise and gracious providence, 
and perhaps it looks directly to a preparation of its 
‘ubject for some vastly greater good for the slave 

aud his freedom, than anything yet attempted or 
accomplished. 

Meanwhile, if Massachusetts ever forget her 
son, who still on earth endures these sufferings in 
her cause, and in the cause of Liberty, let her 
rght hand forget its cunning! The scepter of 
herpower will have departed from her. But the 
hildren of her soil cannot be thus treacherous, 
uot even by the help of anodyunes at night, and 
apologies in the morning. 

lt is now, With our friend and brother, a trial as 
by fire. May the trial of his faith, which is mach 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, though 
itbe tried by fire, be found unto praise and honor 
aid glory. May he enjoy that imperishable faith, 
and conquer by it. 

The fire that burns the body is as nothing, if 
the fire of divine love is burning in the soul. 
There is a fire, the fire of sin and of its penalty, 
compared with the endurance of which, no disci- 
pline of suffering here is to be received but as a 
blessing; it becomes not only tolerable, but the 
purchase of an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, if it saves us from the wrath to come. And 
‘his, through faith in Christ, and by his sufferings 
and death, it is often God’s main instrument in 
doing. 

But the sufferer here must again and again re- 
‘urn to that discipline of fire, if God sees that it is 
ueeessary for him, if it God’s chosen way of bring- 
ng about his redemption from all fature pain and 
evil. And men can, in such a ease, and for truth 
and righteous freedom, walk calmly as into Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s furnace, and without harm, if 
only the Son of God walk with them. By faith in 
him, not a hair of their heads shall be singed, 


neither shall the smell of fire pass upon their gar- 
ments. 





God grant that such may be the divine com- 
panionship with this living martyr to the cause of 
llumanity and Freedom! It is a distinction most 
tonorable tohim, that in the Senate of the United 
“tates, when the utmost of men’s moral courage 
cenerally only carried them se far as to beg par- 
‘on and apologize for their sentiments of freedom, 
he took the bold aggressive ground of attack, in- 
Yective, and fiery denunciation against slavery. In 
the words of Burke, “he had the enlargement to 
‘omprehend, the spirit to undertake, and the 


tloquence to suppor!, so great @ measure 
‘t hazardous benevolence.” Ia doing it, he 
has not only put to hazard his ease, 


his tecurity, bis interest, but has brought upon 
himself, besides being traduced and abused for his 
ri motives, years of the severest personal suf- 
‘tring. Again, in the elevated language and spirit 
of Burke, “ he may remember, that obloquy is a 
hecessary ingredient in the composition of aii trué 
tlory ; he will remember, that it was not only in 
the Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
“enstitution of things, that calumny and abuse are 
“ssential parts of triumph. These thoughts will 
*upport 2 mind, which only exists for honor, under 
be buthen of temporary suffering. The honors 
Will be paid, when all the jargon of influence, and 
Party, and patronage, are swept into oblivion.” 
Dear Brother, our hearts go out to you in sym- 
re and Prayer. The Lord bless you; the Lord 
lift eae 4S in the hollow of his hand; the Lord 
ret . antennas upon you, and give you 
of God 1e Lord direct your heart into the love 
And ao —_ the patient waiting for Christ! 
erveibie _ your sufferings, as from his appointed 
netfee rt 1ere shall yet come gold, bright gold, 
oa Yourself only, but for Africa, and for her 
Y enslaved children in America! C. 


fim. Place Chareh.—The usual place of worship 
4 * congregation has become altogether too small 
‘ e Mereasing numbers who wish to attend upon 
oe of their new pastor, Rev. Mr. Bartlett. 
Pol on ~ therefore obtained the use of the hall of the 

- Shnie Institute, in Livingston etreet ne wr Court 
elec Where publie worship will be helu at 10) 
“a, and 7} o'clock p.m. The hall is very 
thronped. nd Seteeable, and will doubtless be well 
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Our Correspondence. 


THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 








Summer is for melodies; for bird-songs and wind- 
songs and insect-harpings. It is the sensational pe- 
riod; the time when we fee] rather than think, and 
act, almost without knowing why. Our involved life 
unrolls itself then like a manuscript, and we dwell 
upon the sweet and tender passages and our hearts 
chant to themselves the familiar airs. Simple joys 
delight us. We forget the powerful and the impos- 
ing, and inhabit some woodland cottage, or at best a 
Doric temple whose graceful proportions are ite only 
decoration. 

But the warm, still days pass over. Cooler winds 
begin to blow and their breath is exhilaration. The 
forests change their soft green for russet and crimson 
and gold. We take color with them. Our dead life 
bas resurrection. Thinking is the body now and 
feeling is but the drapery which clothes it. Our cot- 
tege and temple grow narrow and peor, and we move 
into some majestic cathedral, wondrous in carved 
work [and picture-glow, and echoing with music 
through all its aisles. Our thoughts no longer run 
in single strains, but mass themselves and play in 
chorded companies, and our emotions are only sweet 
singers, would-be interpreters, that wait upon the 
meaning and mystery of the harmonies. We are 
weary of the lotus and thirst fur wine, and so we fall 
naturally into care and business and effort again. 
Thoee of us who are city dwellers come back to our 
concentrated life of burdens and pleasures and excite- 
ments, with a keener zest, and, let us hope, with a 
firmer and better purpose of living; for these leisure 
intervals should be the side bowers in which we stop 
to restas we ascend the hill of achievement, and every 
year should find them in a higher latitude. 

Melodies will do for the serenity of summer, but in 
the gorgeous autumn when we are awake and astir, 
aud rich life floods our veins, we want something no- 
bler and deeper to utter the experiences of heart and 
brain ; we want music that shall embrace the reali- 
ties of the present, and unvail the possibilities of the 
future, and therefore we delight in the entertainments 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

(Let those who can and please, speak tech- 
nically of these entertainments, and grow grave 
over their criticisms. A violin more or less, or 
a single false note may be much to them, but 
itis little to me if the whole effect be fine and up- 
lifting. If I could hear a nightingale singing in a 
wood I should not mind a raven’s croak as it flew 
over. Sometimes, however, a single discord cannot 
be so well borne; for instance, the erying of the 
cbild during the prayer in the morning service at 
Plymouth church a Sabbath since. And yet I am not 
sure upon second thoughts, but this was the sweetest 
accord of all. It should have been a very strong de- 
sire for divine worship that led the mother to take her 
infant to the crowded gallery ) 

How many who attended the concerts of 
last winter, have heard this summer, while 
lying upon the grass, or in the solitude of forests, 
amid wind-sighs and water-plashes, snatches 
of the remembered music stealing in upon them, 
airy, celestial, entrancing—the majestic flow of Der 
Freischitz overture—the delicious horn passage in 
Mendelssohn's Recollections of Italy, and in Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, that strain for the same instru- 
ments, so touching, so tender, that it is almost an- 
guish to listen! And think you these were not mes- 
sengers of good! Out of one’s closet there is no such 
confessi®hal as a deep-hearted symphony. It is as 
if a many-tongued angel were speaking to you from 
heaven, and you are lifted to a nobler hight, where all 
that is eelfish or unworthy in your life, dies of its own 
shame ; for true music is but God's universal air, un- 
contaminated as his sunlight, uttering his universal 
truths of Jove and purity and immortality. If you 
will not hear the Gospel in the church, go to the 
concert-room, and if you listen aright some angel will 
open the door of your heart and lead you forth out of 
your prison. 

The Society's Rehearsals commenced last week 
under favorable auspices, in the Atheneum, the 
bare, angular Atheneum, that has no rest, but 
must be perpetually used for some show or lec- 
ture or concert, because, forsooth, there is no other 
place in Brooklyn. (By the way will not some one 
see that the painful picture which hangs there is cov- 
ered during the playing! That deer has been long 
enough in dying. Is there not some traveling me- 
nagerie that would like to make an investment in the 
Fine Arte? If not, perhaps the proprietors of 
the Astor House would purchase it to adorn the 
walls of their restaurant ) It is quite too bad that a 
city like this should be so poor in public buildings. 
The Atheneum and the Institute! the one, square 
and uninviting, the other approached by a labyrin- 
thine way, and so il] seated and ventilated that it gives 
you 8 feeling of suffocation to think of it. 

But there is hope of better days. If the new edi- 
fice for Plymouth church is erected, as is proposed, 
upon another site, the old building will make an 
Academy of Music, of which we need not be ashamed. 
Ite situation is desirable ; convenient for Williams- 
burg, and, through the cars, for all the city. But if 
the church should retain its present locality, let us 
have something better yet—a new and beautiful Music 
Hall worthy of Brooklyn. If our Carys and Lows 
and Pierreponts will make a move in this direction a 
host of others will be glad to follow them. 

But whether the Philharmonic Society occupies the 
Atheneum or the old Plymouth church or anew 
building, may it be generously sustained and support- 
ed. Music is yet to be the handmaid of religion, and 
this church-building and church-loving city should 
help to wake it 60. Dean 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





To tur Evitors ov Tue InpEPENENT: 

Gextienen: Will you please insert the following 
extracts from the minutes of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church ? They explain the omission 
from the Larger Catechism of the note upon man- 
stealing referred to by “C.” in your paper of the 23d 
inst. Truly yours, 

A PrespyTeRIaAn Supscriper. 


“This Acsembly express it as their opinion, that in 
printing future editions of the Constitution of this 
Church, the parenthesis on the note on the part of the 
Form of Government which defines a Synod, and 
which is expressed in these words, ‘Since a Synod is 
only a larger Presbytery,’ be omitted, as well as the 
note connected with the Scripture proofs in answer to 
the question in the Larger Catechiem, * What is for- 
hidden in the eighth commandment?’ in which the 
nature of the crime of man stealing is dilated upon. 
In regard to this last omission, the Assembly think 
proper to declare, that in directing it they are influ- 
enced by far other motives than any desire to favor 
slavery or retard the extinction of that mournfal evil. 
as speedily as may consist with the happiness of all 
conterned”—-Minutes of 1816 : 

“ Resolved, That as the notes which have been ex- 
punged from our public formularies, and which some 
of the memorials referred to the Committee request to 
have restored, were introduced irregularly, never had 
the sanction of the Church, and therefore never pos- 
sessed any real authority, the General Assembly has no 
— to aseign them a place in the authorized stan- 

ards of the Church, po does not deem it proper to 
take the constitutional measures for effecting their res- 








toration.”—Minutes of 1836. 








EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 





A False Idea Refuted. 





Dear Sir: Permit asubseriber to make a few re- 
marks in your valuable paper respecting the working 
of Emancipation in the West Indies. My authority 
for the facts brought forward is principally taken 
from a valuable work entitled “‘ Martin's British Colo- 
nies.” It has been customary for the enemies of free- 
dom, ever since the memorable and glorious Ist of 
August, 1838. when Great Britain declared that no 
slave should exist on any portion of her wide-spread 
territories, to persist in the assertion that the gift of 
freedom has proved fatal to the West Indies, and that 
the black man, with respect to his fitness for liberty, 
has been tried and found wanting. By such state- 
mente even many well meaning persons have been 
misled, and have joined their voices to the advocates 
of perpetual slavery. Now let us examine the ¢ruth 
of this assertion, and I think that we shall soon have 
reason to alter completely any erroneous opinions 
which we may have formerly held on the subject. 

One would think from the manner in which it is 
customary to speak of the West Indies, that their 
state was highly prosperous before the abolition of 
slavery, whereas the very reverse is the fact. 

From 1678 to 1832, no fewer than 28 insurrections 
and conspiracies took place, accompanied by fearful 
eruelties and loss of life and property—one in par- 
ticular, in 1760, when 60 white persons and 1,000 ne- 
groes perished. 

The logs of this single rebellion is stated by Long at 
over one million of dollars. Now, under freedom, in- 
ternal strife has wholly ceased, and the world does not 
present a more peaceable community than now existe 
in the West Indies. Before emancipation, the state of 
society was dreadful in the extreme; intemperanes, 
licentiousness, and /audanum-drinking prevailed to an 
ineredible extent. Such vices produced their natural 
results; and from a statement made in the House of 
Assembly in 1792, 177 estates were sold in 20 years 
for the payment of debts ; 55 estates were thrown up, 
and 92 were still in the hands of creditors; and from 
a return mace by the Provost-Marshal, it appeared 
that 80,121 executions, amounting to £22,563,786 ster- 
ling (more than 110 millions of dollars) were lodged 
in his office in the course of 20 years ! 

The most intolerant enactments were passed against 
ministers of the Moravian, Baptist, and Wesleyan de- 
nominations. Tarring and feathering was a favorite 
mode of disposing of God’s ministers, whose only 
crime consisted in the faithful preaching of the Gos- 
pel. 

In the meanwhile a gradual depreciation of property 
bad occurred in Jamaica, and it was decisively proved 
that the poesession of 300,000 slaves did not enable 
the planters to cultivate sugar and coffee either so 
extensively or so profitably as to repay them for the 
heavy expenditure with which compulsory labor must 
ever be attended. From 1813 to 1831 it was “ asserted 
that commerce was deserting the shores of Jamaica” ; 
that ‘signs of prosperity were no longer perceptible, 
one universal gloom lowers around, and ruin in the 
most dreadful shape, and to all appearance inevitable, 
advanced with rapid strides.” Meanwhile great ef- 
forts were making in England to procure the abolition 
of the hateful system, but it wasat first thought that it 
would be dangerous to emancipate suddenly 300,000 
slaves ina country where there were but 15,000 white 
persone, or in the proportion of 20 to 1 ; also, that they 
were unfit for immediate freedom, and that a state of 
probation (fixed at six years) would be necessary. This 
system was found on trial to be a failure, as all com- 
promises between right and wrong must ever be. 
Barbarous punishments were inflicted on the appren- 
tices, amongst which were cruel treatment on the 
tread-mill, floggging ef women, ete, and by general 
consent the system came to an end two years sooner 
than at first intended. When the eventful epoch at 
length arrived, instead of heralding the horrid scenes 
of drunkenness and immorality, and even of rapine and 
slaughter, which the planters had anticipated, or pre- 
tended to anticipate, it was hailed and celebrated by 
the redeemed slaves with a thrilling, rapturous grati- 
tude, the very depth of which precluded loud and 
noisy expression in their excitable breats. 

On the evening of the 3lst of July, many places of 
worship were throavn open, and the slaves crowded 
into and around them. As the hour of midnight ap- 
proached, they fell upon their knees and awaited the 
solemn moment hushed in silent prayer. When 
twelve sounded from the chapel bells they sprang to 
their feet, and throughout the island rang the glad 
sound of thankegiving to the Father of all from the 
ransomed multitudes Thus, after having been 329 
years a European colony, and 183 years an English 
one, receiving until the last 30 years increasing and 
unlimited supplies of slave labor, not one-fourth of 
the 4,000,000 acres contained in the island had been 
brought under cultivation; and the state even of the 
chief towns was a disgrace to a civilized community. 
It could not be expected that the desolating effects of 
nearly two centuries of slavery could be obliterated in 
afew years. Communities who sow the wind must 
reap the whirlwind ; after ceasing to do evil, men 
must also learn to do well. That there has been a 
falling off in some articles of export is not denied, but 
these can be traced to causes quite independent of 
emancipation. No greater proof of the inestimable 
blessings of freedom to the colored people them- 
selyés can be adduced, than the fact that 18 years 
ago the colored proprietors of laud were few and 
scattered; now there are considerably upwards of 
one hundred thousand colored freeholders, working hard, 
living thriftily, and endeavoring to aecumulate real 
capital, which has not existed for many years, unless, 
indecd, slaves can be sotermed. The negroes toil on 
their own properties with unceasing assiduity, and 
where they are employed at task- work, their efforts are 
extraordinary. Fifteen free colored citizens (including 
three of pure negro blood) have been elected represen- 
tatives of the people in the House of Assembly ; and 
a reepected colored gentleman is at the present time 
Prime Minister of the Island. With respect to crime, 
the annals of Jamaica, since emancipation, will com- 
pare favorably with any portion of the globe. 

During the year ending 30th September, 1851, the 
commitments to the penitentiary from 19 prisons 
amounted to only 336 out of a population of 450,000, 
of whom 430,000 were colored. Among the crimes 
the greater number, namely 184, were for petty larce- 
pies. There was not one murder. Compare this with 
the state of New York city, where frequently one if 
not more murders occur in a eingle day, and say 
which is the most free from crime, the white or black 
people! 

Now let us compare the state of the Weet Indies 
with respect to commerce and population under 
Slavery and under Freedom. The total area of the 
British West India Islande is 175,513 square miles. 
The population under Slavery in 1834 was 827,224; 
under Freedom in 1851 it was 1,069,885, showing an 
increase of one quarter ofa million The Revenue 
under Slavery in 1833 was £532,999 ; under Freedom 
in 1851 it was £715,729, showing an increase equal to 
searly a million anda half of dollars The imports 
under Slavery in 1833 amounted to £3,205,523 ; under 
Freedom in 1851 to £4,737,295, being an increase equal 
to 7§ millions of dollars. The shipping inwards ie 
1833 was 473,091 tuns; in 1851 it had increased to 
651,698 tans. The exports of sugar and ram had de- 
creased slightly, but this may well be secousted for 
by the following reasons: 1. The ecuitivation of 














sugar was regarded as the badge of slavery ; hence 
the aversion of the negroes to it. 2. The quantity re- 
tained in Jamaiea for home consumption by thousands 
who had never been accustomed to use it as an article 
of food before. 3 Free trade; which admitted 
Ameriean slave-grown sugar into the English market. 
4. The low wages offered by the planters, and the 
want of enterprise and energy marifested by them. 
If the actual production were shown in one denomina- 
tion (cwts. or lbs.) of sugar, molasses, ete , it would be 
found that there is now (excepting in Jamaica) a larger 
quantity of saccharine matter prepared, than was ever 
done during slavery, while the quality has been greatly 
improved, and the price redueed. The prospsrous con- 
dition of the mass of the people is shown in their in- 
creased ability to bear taxation and to purchase foreign 
commodities. We have seen the great increase which 
hastaken place under freedom in revenue, imports, and 
ehipping. The official value of the exports from the 
United Kingdom tothe former slave colonies had 
rieen from £3,729,888 in 1833 to £5,160,110 in 1851. 
The produce of the sugar-cane from 1834 to 1852, (19 
years) by means of free labor only, amounted to the 
astonishing eum of three hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars. 

Cocoa has largely increased ; the amount imported 
in 1883 being only 2,125,641 Ibs., whilst in 1951 
there were imported 4,347,195 Ibs. Increase, 2,250,- 
000 Ibs ! 

The export of calicoes to the British West Indies 
during the last 3 years of slavery was 38,301,930 
yards ; ditto 3 years ending 1851, 110,018,525; in- 
crease on 3 years of freedom, 71,716,595 yards. 

The facts briefly enumerated above indicate a few 
remarkable results of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies: 1st. Internal strife has wholly ceased, 
and with it the heavy charges upon the revenues of 
England eaused by the necessity of providing the 
planters with military aid to “ keep down” the slaves, 
and to assist in suppressing those struggles for free- 
dom which in white men under similar circumstances 
would have been deemed heroic, but in black men 
were deemed unprovoked insurrections. 24. Revenue, 
commerce, and shipping have largely augmented— 
that is to say, when the state of the Islands is con- 
sidered asa whole, and not viewed, as is frequent- 
ly the case, simply with respect to some few, which 
by a long persistence in a course of error and improv- 
idence have been brought to a condition of extreme 
depression. 3d. Christian principles and instruction 
have been diffused, not indeed as widely as might have 
been hoped, but quite as much as could reasonably 
have been expected, or as the efforts made for that 
purpose could warrant; and crime has decidedly di- 
minished. 4th. Population has increased, property 
has been accumulated by the maes of the people, and 
the tillage of the soil has been extended. 

Hoping that the above statement of facts may tend 
in some measure to counteract the widely spread, but 
totally erroneous opinion that emancipation has ruin- 
ed the British West Indies, 

I remain truly yours, Ww. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 25, 1858. 





ANGEL VISITANTS. 





Tuoven angels long have left this earth, 
heir shadows still remain ; 

Where all that’s pure and good have birth, 
They eeem to live again. 

In homes and hearts they play their parts, 
Where leve and concord dwell ; 

While o’er life’s dreams they cast their beams, 
And weave s magic spell. 

Yes ; earth has angels of her own, 
And not a few I ween, 

Though angels’ visits, man ie told, 
Are few and far between. 


In every land, where’er we stray, 
"Mong those we chance to greet, 
When least we think, perhaps we may 

With some bright ange) meet. 
For while full well the eyes can tell 
When beauty passes by, 
Yet angels may pursue their way 
Unheeded by the eye. 
O, yes, a vail may oft conceal 
An angel bright and fair, 
Whose virtues would adorn a crown, 
And shed a luster there. 
—John Edward Chalmers. 





WESTERN CHURCHES, 





Epitors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Two of your correspondents have receatly referred 
to the practice of the Western churches in regard to 
fulluess or paucity of doetrines in their creeds. Be- 
tween the statements of the two writers it will seem 
doubtful to many of your readers as to what the prac 
tice of those churches really is; whether, under this 
Eastern surveillance which some bestow on us, we 
are falling behind or getting in advance of our Eastern 
brethren. In regard to one important part of the 
West, the present writer can say that both Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians are requiring much more 
minuteness of statement of doctrines for church-fel- 
lowship, than obtains with many of either denomina- 
tion at the East Some seem to feel a necessity for 
this in order to maintain a good reputation for ortho- 
doxy. And the fact ie that many of your Eastern 
churches, if transferred hither on the principles of 
fellowsbip now adopted, could not be received to our ee- 
clesiastical bedies. Many of yourcreedsare too meager. 
We know of a leading Presbyterian chureh at the East, 
for example, with a distinguished minister for its pas- 
tor, which does not require assent for membership to 
the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, 
but only “to a brief summary of the leading points of 
that system,” which summary makes no mention of 
Infant Baptism, and presents Election and Saints’ 
Pereeverance much in Scripture language, and mainly 
or wholly so as to be acceptable to a Methodist But 
that church, if in one part of the West at least, (no 
respect being paid to persons) would be requested to 
make its “summary” more complete. 

Our inquiry is, whether this course is not schismat- 
ical. Will it not tend to create greater and very un- 
desirable divisions among Christians and churches 
West and East ? 

As to the solution of the difficulty, we would call 
attention to the fact that the Presbyterian church 
now alluded to and taken for illustration, has substan. 
tially two Confessions of Faith. The church as a 
body adopts that of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States ; persons received to the church adopt 
another, ‘“‘a brief summary of the leading points” of 
the former. Baptists may come into that church 
and, doubtless, Methodists, but they would be in- 
structed there according to the larger Confession. 

Yet we submit whether there is not in some quar- 
ters the dangerous tendency of taking only a shorter 
confession, quite imperfect for statement of Puritan 
doctrines, the church as such knowing of no other or 
more minute standard of its faith, having no more ex- 
plicit expression of what it believes the Scriptures 
teach. 

The system of two confessions has some objections, 
as indeed every plan has ; the shorter one is likely to 
be too brief as an effective standard of examination ; 
it seems desirable to have a faller statement of evan- 
gelical doctrine in the important service of admitting 
members. The church might become in faith only 
what the shorter one is. But may there not bea 
confeesion (especially for these new or forming echuteh- 
es at the West) which shall have these several advan- 
tages. (1.) It shall contain all the primary doctrines 
of the Puritan Theology, yet those doctrines, in a few 
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eases, be expressed in Scriptural terms, the most sat- 
isfactory the Scriptures give. Such cases should be 
only where evangelical Christians are not precisely 
agreed in their interpretation. (2.) It shall exclude 
certain secondary doctrines or statements, (such as im- 
putation, physical depravity, regeneration, etc.) which 
have been introduced by some divines as theories to ex- 
plain or support the leading facts of the Puritan system, 
and yet the language be so generic as to assume no 
theory, but simply express the fact. (3.) Such a creed 
should embrace the doctrines of Infant Baptism as 
held by Congregationalists and Presbyterians, with 
a condition appended, that assent shall not be re- 
quired thereto from persons who have conscientious 
scruples in respect to the doctrine. Would not o 
church with such a creed have all the benefits of a 
full confession, with none of the evils of a schismatical 
one? L. 


NOT WEARY IN WELL-DOING. 








Some years ago, a gentleman then residing 
in this city, proposed to himself, as a means of 
doing good, the visitation of the whole Four- 
teenth Ward. Accordingly he called at almost 
every house, large or small. He made azcurate 
minutes, and kept a record of all persons in the 
ward, so that at any time he could send other visitors 
to the house who might inquire for the inmates by 
name. Im a family of Roman Catholics he found 
eight children, two of whom were young men and two 
young ladies. He invited them to attend Sunday 
school. They promised that they would, but did not 
keep their word. He invited them a second time, 
when they again gave him their promise, but again 
broke it. He went several times afterwards, with no 
better success. At length one of the young men was 
taken sick and died. The family then sent for their 
visitor. Two others were sick at the same time, father 
eon; both had the consumption, and neither could and 
live. They were very poor. The oldest of the boys 
whe could work was out of employment. A situa- 
tion was immediately obtained for him by the stranger. 
Visit followed visit, till there was a thorough ac- 
quaintance and an undisguised sympathy between the 
missionary and the family. The sequel of this story is 
as follows: 

“One evening,” said the missionary, “while I 
was talking with the young man on his dying bed, 
the sufferer, who had lain for some time without 
speaking, suddenly turned toward me with a changed 
expression on his countenance. It had been impossi- 
ble, before, to get a reply from him to any question 
touching his religious experience ; but now he replied 
most cheerfully. I diseovered at once that there had 
been a change in his feelings. He gave evidence of 
being happy, and expressed a cheerful confidence in 
his preparation for death. 

“The father died, and I buried him. Two weeke 
afterwards, the young man aleo died—in the triumphs 
of the Christian faith! The two sisters shortly after- 
wards united themselves with a “family Bible class ;” 
the mother came to church; the younger children 
were taken into the Sunday school; and ina short 
time I had the pleasure of welcoming the muther and 
the eldest daughters to the Commanion table of the 
Lord. One of the daughters has since died, like her 
brother, of consumption; but like him, also, in the 
faith of Christ.” 

In all, five individuals in that family became hope- 
fully converted through the instrumentality of the 
persistent and undiscouraged visits of a faithful mis- 


sionary ! 
DR. CUTLER ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 








Rev. Dr. Cuter of St. Ann’s Episcopal church, 
Brooklyn, was called out at the recent meeting of the 
New York State Sunday-School Teachers’ Assosiation, 
and made the following remarks : 

“T do not believe,” said he, “that people are going 
to heaven by regiments, companies, or battalions, but 
by individuals ; and as for getting whole churches to 
be united, I have done trying it But I want the ‘ low- 
churchmen’ of all denominations to come together! 
{Laughter.] These are the men whom I want to see 
united—men who are determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ—the sinfulness of the human heart—and 
the necessity of a renewed and better life. Such men 
I always desire to see meeting together. A union 
based on this ground, is a union that will stand and 
increase, until it is borne by angels to Abraham's bo 
som ! 

“ With regard to the Sunday school, I was dragged 
into it almost by a rope, forty years ago; but after I 
had been once in, [um sure that no rope could ever 
have pulled me out! [Laughter] From that day to 
this, I have been a lover of the work, and of the chil- 
dren. When I am in my Sunday scheol, and see 
around me my five hundred scholars, I feel that I am 
in just the chariot, and surrounded with just the com- 
pany, in which and with which I want to go to heav- 
en! I therefore welcome you who are engaged in this 
work. I know that you are, as it were, the human 
angels to whom the little ones are entrusted, lest they 
should dash their feet against a stone You have the 
virgin soul to work in, and the incorruptible seed of 
God's Word to plant in it. What a glorious work! 

“The boy tiat cannot keep still while you are teach- 
ing—of whom you have no hope, and with whom too 
often you have too little patience—in the course of six 
months comes to his pastor and asks baptism. I ask 
him, ‘What for?’ We talk the matter over, he is 
baptized and taken to the communion. He then de- 
termines to go into the ministry. He tndies, takes 
the consumption, and dies. After his Gcath, his pa- 
pers are found, and among them a confession that 
while he was a boy in the Sunday school, pretending 
to be deaf to all instruction, and intent only upon mis- 
chief, he received impressions which took hold of him 
with en eternal grasp. You are therefore to be en- 
couraged. Give no boy up. While he is laughing 
with the mouth, he is not laughing with the ear, an] 
sti] lees with the heart and mind. 

“When my predeceseor, Bishop McIlvaine, left the 
church, in preaching his farewell sermon he talked to 
the people of their duty, with a firm, unfaltering 
voice; but the moment he took leave of the Sunday 
school he broke down. When his two little boys went 
home to dine, one said : 

«+ Joe, did you see father—what a baby he was?’ 
(Laughter. } 

“It is only with the heart that a man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and it is only with the heart that he 
teaches unto conversion ” 


Courtesy Reciprecated. 








Evirors Inperenpent: I see in your last issue a | 


notice of the liberality of the First Presbyterian 
church in Newark, N. J, in inviting the Episcopal 
congregation to occupy the First Presbyterian church 
a part of the day while their church was undergoing 
repairs, and asked the question, Would it be recipro- 
cated? I can answer that question. This is the sec- 
ond time the First Presbyterian church has invited the 
Episcopal church to worship in their house; and in 
1825, when the Firet Presbyterian chureh was being 
repaired, the Episcopal churchwardens invited the 
Presbyterians to oceupy the church a part of the day, 
which was accepted. Trinity church have always 
been liberal in their views. When Mr. Henderson 
was rector, he was on the most friendly terms with 
the elergy of the other orthodox churches. 
Chicago, Oct. 4. 














——E [aan } 
The Independent. 


Special Contributors, 

Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures: Rev. Gronez B. Guzr- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Hanay Wann Besenen, (#,) 
and Mrs. Hanaiet Bescusn Stowe, (H. B. 8.) 


Corresgondende 
from different seetions of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germany, Switserland, Italy, and the ely 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columas 
of THis JouRMAL. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Proclamation by John 4. King, Gevernor ef the 
State of New York. 





Anerner year of abundant harvests, of 
health, contentment, and tranquillity, admonish us of 
our first and constant duty, to render thanks and 
praise to him who is the gracious Author and Giver 
of those needful benefits, and the manifold blessings 
we have been permitted to enjoy ; and especially are 
we called upon to acknowledge the power and good- 
ness of our Almighty Father, the Lord and giver of 
life, that we have been spared for another brief s 
to receive his merciful care ; to behold the wonderful 
works of his providence ; and to enjoy the advantages 
and security which freedom, the publie schools, and 
equal laws have established for ourselves and for our 
posterity. To that end, therefore, and in accordance 
with the the acknowledged usage, I hereby designate 
and appoint Thureday, the eighteenth day of Novem- 
ber next, as a day of _ Thanksgiving and Praise 
to Almighty God, and invite all to unite in so just an 
acknowledgment of his power and goodness, and of 
our depenlanne on his mercy and forbearance. In 
witness whereof, I have hereunto affixed my name 
and the privy seal of the state, at the city of Albany, 
the 11th day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty eight. By the Gov- 
ernor, JOHN A. KING. 

Henry L. Seaman, Private Secretary. 

‘The Lion and the Lamb.’’—Some weeks ago, 
we placed among the miscellaneous selections on the 
sixth page of the paper, a narrative with the above 
title, which was copied from The Examiner, an able 
and judicious Baptist newspaper in this city. It pur- 
ported to be an account of a rich man who was called 
“Old Ralph Ishan of Colchester.” We bad no 
thought of this being the real name of person or place, 
or that the story was calculated to wound the feelings 
of living friends. But we have a letter from a respect- 
able gentleman who says he is a descendant of JMr. 
Iehan, and complains with justice at the publication 
of such a piece in a religious newspaper. He pro- 
nounces many of the statements incorrect, particular- 
ly those respecting “ Mr. T.” and “ Dr. M.,” and the 
alleged [agency of the writer himself, “ M. B.,” in 
producing the first religious impressions on the mind 
of Mr. I. 

With these statements before us, we confess our sur- 
prise at the publication of the narrative in The Exam- 
iner, and regret our own agency in giving it farther 
circulation. Mr. Ishan has been dead thirteen years ; 
but his children are living, and testify to the incor- 
rectness of the narrative, while they are grieved by 
a publication so incorrect in every particular, and so 
unjust to the memory of their departed parent, who 
in his last years at least was the friend of religion, 
and though he never joined the church, was accus 
tomed to have prayer-megtings held in his house. 








Aaron Burr.—We have a communication from a 
respected friend in this city, a descendant of Presi- 
dent Edwards, who remembers to have seen Aaron 





Burr visiting at his father’s house. He speaks of Burr 
asa very bad man, but as having a heart sometimes 
capable of generous impulses. He says there are 
many important facts in Burr's history, well known 
among his surviving relatives, which Mr. Parton might 
have gathered with proper pains, if he had desired. 
He eays of Col. Burr: 

“ There was a child of his old age, reared apart 
from his influence, and educated in the public schools 
of this city, trained to virtue and usefulness, herself 
a teacher for some years, and married to a reapectable 
book-keeper. He made her his residuary legatee. The 
Public Administrator of this city, some yeare since, 
discovered that there was a lease given to Burr by 
Trinity church, of the Richmond Hill property, for 
eixty-six yeare, and re-leased by him for three terms 
of twenty-one years each, to Mr. Astor and others, 
which last expires about 1860, leaving three years un- 
conveyed. Three or four hundred lots in the center 
of New York, of little value in 1800, will give a great 
fortune in 1860 to this residuary legatee. The claim 
is indisputable, and already several of the lessees 
have compromised the claim for from $1,500 to $2,000 
per lot. 1776.” 


First Congregational Chureh of Jersey City — 
The Rev. William C. Bartlett, recently from Indian- 
apolis, has been engaged by this church to eupply the 
pulpit for the ensuing six months. He has preached 
for them for several weeks, with a good prospect of 
collecting a congregation. The church is yet in 
its infancy, but gives promise of a healthy growth, 
and we shall be disappointed if, a year hence, it will 
not occupy a place of prominence and usefulness 
among the sister churches of Jersey City. Thus far, 
no monthly communion season has passed without an 
augmentation of the membership, and the next season 
will probably prove no exception to the rule. 








Mr. Arthur Tappan —We learn, with great regret, 
as we go to press, that Mr Arthur Tappan of New 
Haven is very dangerously ill. 

The Bible in Russia,—The present Czar of Russia 
has reconstituted the Bible Society, which was sus- 
pended during his father's reign, making it # dona- 
tion of 25,000 roubles, (about $20,000) and promising 
it an annual subscription of 10,000 roubles. There is 
a new edition of thirty thousand of the New Testa- 
ment in Finnish and Esthonian, and many religious 
books and tracts are circulated. 








Safeguard Insurance Company. 

‘This institution should have a “wide berth” until, 
by a thorough investigation, the public can be assured 
ofitssoundness. Its recent) y elected President, Henry 
A. Mott, Esq., don’t stay elected, having become satis- 
fied, he says in a published card, after ten 





| 


days’ experience as its chief officer, “that the 
affairs of the Company are not in euch & con- 
dition as to warrant his further connection with 
it.” Messrs. Directors and Stockholders, please show 
your hand, and then if you are right, you can go ahead. 
e+ 
Yellow Fever at New Orleans. 
Bulletin from the Howard Association, 

New Okveans, October 9, 1858.—The Howard As- 
eociation of New Orleans deem it their duty to inform 
the country that the prolonged existence of yellow 
fever, and the present great mortality, are solely 
owing to the influx of strangers, who rapidly fall vic- 
tims. Timely notice will be issued by this Associa- 
tion of the decadence and disappearance of the epi- 
demic. F. Ssiprt, President, 

D. A. Ricarpy, See'y. 











Pennsylvania Eleetion,—Unless our first tele- 
graphic reports are very deceptive, Pennsylvania 
struck a noble blow for Free Labor and Free Territo- 
ries yesterday. We write with very imperfect data, 
but the tenor of our dispatches shows such unvaryi 
Opposition gains, that we can hardly doubt that the 
delegation has at last been reversed, eo as to stand fif- 
teen Opposition to ten Buchanan, instead of ten te 
fifteen the other way, as was the net result two years 
ago. The reported defeat ef Florence b Ryan in the 
Southwark District, the morally certain election of 
Thaddeus Stevens from Lancaster, the re-election of 
John Hickman from Chester, with the probable gain 
of Scranton in the Luzerne, and of J. H Campbell in 
the Schuylkill District, with scattering but favorable 
reports from single polls in the Bucks and Huntington 
Districts, seem to run too uniformly and ey | the 
right way to leave room for serious doubt that Penn- 
SYLV&NIA HAS JOINED THE NOW ALMOST UNBROKEN PHA~ 
LANX OF FREE STATES KEEPING STEP TO THE MUSIC OF 
Freepom —Tribune, Wednesday. 





Giies—The Rev. Henry Giles is announced for 
three new lectures in New England, on “ Trish Mea- 
tal and Moral Character,” “Irish Social Character 





and Humor,” and on “ Daniel O'Connell.” 


